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PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO  GOVERNOR. 


Louisville,  November  3,  J 891. 
To  His  Excellency,  John  Young  Brown, 

Oovernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  : 
Honorable  Sir  :  The  accompanying  report  has  been  read 
and  approved,  and  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
as  their  regular  annual  report  to  you  and  the  General  Assembly. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

James  S.  Pirtle,  President. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen  :  The  present  year  completes  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  established 
schools  for  the  blind  in  1833  ;  Ohio  and  Virginia  followed,  and 
the  sixth  Institution  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  our  own  city 
by  a  charter  from  the  General  Assembly,  approved  February 
5th,  1842. 

It  took  fifty  years  for  the  first  organized  movement  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  travel  across  the  Atlantic  from  the 
center  of  its  origin  in  Paris,  France.  Now,  State  schools  for 
the  blind  exist  in  the  United  States  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
six,  and  their  number  of  pupils  last  year  was  3,205.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1842,  the  total  numbej  of  blind  pupils  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  ten  in  the  Kentucky  school, 
was  277.  There  were  enrolled  last  year  in  our  school  121 
pupils,  25  of  whom  were  colored.  The  men  of  fifty  years  ago 
builded  wiser  than  they  knew.  But  to  two  of  them,  Hon.  Wm. 
F.  Bullock  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  it  was  permitted  to  see  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  ;  and  the  little  school  of  five  pupils 
started  in  a  rented  house,  on  Sixth  street,  between  Walnut 
and  Jefferson  streets,  they  lived  to  see  firmly  established,  in  a 
noble  park  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  with  over  a  hundred 
pupils,  with  a  separate  department  for  colored  blind  children, 
and  a  printing-house,  supplying  the  whole  country  with  em- 
bossed literature. 

When  first  started,  the  school  was  maintained  for  six  months 
by  the  citizens  of  Louisville  alone.  Many  of  the  noble  women 
of  the  city  united  to  hold  a  fair  to  aid  in  supporting  the  school. 
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Dr.  Howe,  then  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  school, 
and  Mr  Wm.  Chapin,  then  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
school,  came  to  Frankfort  and  to  Louisville,  with  some  of  their 
blind  pupils,  and  gave  exhibitions  before  the  Legislature,  and 
in  our  churches,  to  show  what  were  some  of  the  practical  re- 
sults from  educafing  the  blind. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  ninth  day  of  May,  1842,  with 
live  pupils,  in  a  house  rented  from  H.  Knott,  on  Sixth  street, 
between  Walnut  and  Chestnut  streets.  In  January,  1843,  the 
'^Prather  House,"  on  Green  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  was  rented.  In  July,  1843,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  Broadway,  between  First  and  Second  streets,  14() 
feet  front  and  400  feet  deep,  was  purchased  from  Mr.  John  I. 
Jacob,  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  J.  Stirewalt  was  employed 
as  architect  to  draft  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  building, 
which  was  completed  and  occupied  in  July,  1845.  This  was 
the  home  of  the  Institution  till  September  29th,  1851,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  pupils  were  kindly  sheltered  by 
the  friends  of  the  school  in  the  neighborhood  until  the  building 
now  used  for  the  Male  High  School  was  made  ready  for  the 
blind  pupils. 

Efforts  were  promptly  begun  for  securing  more  commodious 
grounds,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase,  from  F.  G.  Edwards, 
of  ten  acres  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city,  the  site  of  the 
XJresent  building,  for  fifty-tive  hundred  dollars.  Upon  these 
grounds  the  imposing  edifice,  still  the  home  of  the  school,  was 
erected,  and  on  the  8th  of  October,  1855,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
pupils. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Perryville,  in  October,  1862,  the 
building  was  taken  by  the  local  army  medical  director  as  a 
military  hospital,  and  twenty-four  hours  were  given  in  which  to 
vacate  the  building.  The  "Alexander  Place,"  now  a  portion  of 
Cherokee  Park,  was  leased,  and  the  children  were  again  hastily 
removed. 

All  attempts  to  recover  the  building  were  fruitless,  till  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  issued  a  per- 
emptory order  for  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  building. 
On  March  17,  1863,  the  school  returned  to  the  building,  which 
has  since  been  continuously  occupied  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended. 
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In  its  structure  the  building  is  modeled  after  the  general 
plan  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  was  de- 
vised by  W.  H.  Churchman,  its  blind  superintendent,  who  was 
a  graduate  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

When  the  building  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  was  erected  in  1882,  six  and  eight-tenths  additional  acres 
of  land  adjoining  were  secured  for  the  State.  And  when  the 
building  for  the  colored  department  was  put  up  in  1884,  eight 
and  one-liftli  more  acres  of  adjacent  land  were  purchased. 

The  land  now  held  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  blind  forms 
a  beautiful  park  of  twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  bounded  on 
each  of  its  four  sides  by  a  wide  street  and  covered  with  beauti- 
ful forest  trees.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
secure  for  this  land  a  complete  collection  of  native  Kentucky 
trees,  and  they  have  already  planted  specimens  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  different  varieties. 

The  cost  of  the  four  buildings  now  on  the  grounds,  including 
the  small  building  used  for  a  stable  and  work-shop,  was  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  interesting  to  learn,  from  a  recent  cen- 
sus bulletin  published  by  the  government  at  Washington, 
under  date  of  June  19,  1891,  that  Kentucky  is  below  the  aver- 
age cost  of  maintaining  blind  pupils  at  school.  The  general 
average  for  the  country  at  large  for  the  year  1889  was  $280, 
while  for  the  Kentucky  school,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  $204. 

The  first  Board  of  Visitors,  which  were  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  from  year  to  year,  up  to  1873,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  named  persons  :  Wm.  F.  Bullock,  T.  S. 
Bell,  M.  D.,  John  I.  Jacob,  S.  Cassidy,  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D., 
B.  M.  Patten,  and  James  Pickett. 

The  Board  of  Lady  visitors  appointed  by  the  first  Board  of 
Visitors  consisted  of  the  following  named  ladies  :  Mrs.  S.  Cas- 
sidy, Mrs.  Wm.  Jackson,  Mrs.  James  Hughes,  Mrs.  John  I. 
Jacob,  Mrs.  Chapman  Coleman,  Mrs.  Edward  Jarvis,  Mrs. 
James  C.  Ford,  Mrs.  J.  Chenoweth,  Mrs.  Preston  S.  Loughbo- 
rough, Mrs.  Duncan  Mauzey,  Mrs.  Jas.  E.  Tyler,  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Steele. 

These  ladies  manifested  much  interest  in  the  school  from 
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year  to  year  ;  but,  as  one  by  one  they  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice in  its  behalf,  their  places  were  no  longer  filled,  and  this 
feature  in  the  management  of  the  Institution  was  not  perpetu- 
ated ;  but,  as  the  building  was  furnished  in  1842,  and  again  in 
1S47,  by  the  women  of  Louisville,  it  is  probable  that  their  in- 
terest long  survived  the  severance  of  their  official  ties  with  the 
Institution. 

In  a  communication  from  the  Board  of  Alsitors  published  in 
the  Louisville  Journal  of  May  14th,  1842,  special  mention  is 
made  of  the  industry  and  zeal  of  Jas.  S.  Speed,  Joseph  Met- 
calfe, and  Samuel  Dickinson,  in  procuring  subscriptions ;  also 
of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Mason's  school,  for  the  proceeds  of  con- 
certs given  in  aid  of  the  school. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  with  the  year  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  of  their  departure  from  office  : 

W.  F.  Bullock,  1842  to  1864,  and  1873  to  1889'. 

T.  S.  Bell,  M.  D.,  1842  to  1885. 

Samuel  Cassidy,  1842  to  1849. 

John  I.  Jacob,  1842  to  1846. 

James  Pickett,  1842  to  1843. 

Bryce  M.  Patten,  1842  to  1848. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  1842  to  1848. 

William  Richardson,  1843  to  1847. 

Garnet  Duncan,  1843  to  1845. 

Rev.  George  W.  Brush,  1845  to  1845,  and  1864  to  1867 

Charles  J.  Clarke,  1843  to  1852. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Humphrey,  1845  to  1856. 

AVilliam  F.  Pettit,  1846  to  1849. 

AVilliam  Hendrick,  1848  to  1852,  and  1864  to  1880. 

Lewis  Ruffner,  1849  to  1858. 

Bland  Ballard,  1849  to  1864. 

Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  1852  to  1860. 

William  Tanner,  1852  to  1856. 

William  S.  Bodlej^  1856  to  1864. 

William  Garnet,  1857  to  1860. 

John  Milton,  1858  to  1860. 

John  G.  Barret,  1864  to  1873. 
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Rev.  John  L.  McKee,  1864  to  1867. 
Rev.  D.  P.  Henderson,  1864  to  1865. 
Floyd  Parks,  1864  to  1865. 
W.  B.  Belknap,  1865  Lo  1867. 
James  Harrison,  1867  to  1885. 
S.  A.  Atchison,  1867  to  1869. 
Henry  J.  Stites,  1867  to  1888. 
Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  1869  to  1875. 
J.  B.  McFerran,  1869  to  1870. 
Alfred  T.  Pope,  1870  to  1874. 
Z.  M.  Sherley,  1873  to  1879. 
G.  H.  Cochran,  ISIS  to  1889. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  1879  to  1880,  and  from  1889. 

T.  L.  Jefferson,  1874  to  1884. 

W.  N.  Haldeman,  1875  to  1889. 

John  A.  Carter,  1880. 

John  P.  Morton,  1880  to  1888. 

A.  A.  Stoll,  1884  to  1888. 

Thomas  D.  Osborne,  1885  to  1888. 

Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley,  D.  D.,  1888. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Humphrey,  1888. 

Hon.  James  IS.  Pirtle,  1888. 

Col.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  1888. 

Benjamin  Bayless,  1888. 

Robert  Cochran,  1888. 

Oscar  Fenley,  1889. 

The  office  of  Treasurer  was  held  by  Samuel  Cassidy  fromi 
1842  to  1843. 

William  Richardson,  from  1848  to  1854. 
John  Milton,  from  1854  to  1860. 
John  Ct.  Barret,  from  1860  to  1890. 
Will.  S.  Parker,  1890. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  was  held  by  Bryce  M.  Patten, 
from  1842  to  1871,  The  present  incumbent,  B.  B.  Huntoon, 
has  held  the  office  since  1871. 

In  1873  the  Legislature  placed  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
of  A^isitors  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  1876  the  Legislature  enacted  the  law^  under  which  the  Insti- 
tution is  at  present  managed. 
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Such  are  the  salient  points  of  the  official  history  of  the  school 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  list  of  its  Board  of  A'isitors  com- 
prises the  names  of  eminent  business  and  professional  men  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  our  State  and  city  in 
almost  every  public-spirited  and  philanthropic  direction.  Their 
names  have  been  a  constant  guarantee  to  the  people  of  the  State 
for  the  efficient  management  of  the  Institution. 

To  write  the  educational  history  of  the  Institution  is  a  very 
different  thing.  To  show  adequately  how  the  system  of  caring 
for  the  blind  in  a  kind,  just  and  practical  way  has  been  de- 
veloped in  our  Institution,  in  a  manner  in  harmony  with  our 
American  ideas  of  justice,  efficiency  and  economy,  would  be  to 
write  the  history  of  education  for  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
United  States. 

If  we  admit,  by  establishing  a  public  school  system,  that  an 
education  is  the  birthright  of  every  American  child,  certainly 
that  birthright  cannot  be  forfeited  by  any  accident  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  the  State  owes  duties  toward  any  of  its  chil- 
dren, it  follows  that  its  classes  of  defective  children  have  the 
largest  claim. 

Underneath  this  idea  of  justice  lies  the  idea  of  wisdom,  that 
it  is  better  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  good  citizens,  than  hundreds  of  dollars  to  maintain 
paupers.  Hence,  all  over  our  land  have  been  established 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

To  those  placed  in  charge  of  such  schools  has  been  left  the 
task  of  how  best  to  teach  the  defective  children  intrusted  to 
their  care.  No  one  can  truthfully  say  that  this  task  has  as  yet 
been  thoroughly  done.  The  problem  is  a  profound  one,  and  it 
is  only  by  comparing  one  decade  with  another  that  we  may,  at 
least,  mark  progress.  The  painstaking  patience  of  hundreds 
of  devoted  teachers  has  borne  blessed  fruit,  but  there  has  been 
no  record  kept  of  their  great  victories. 

Whatever  is  of  fair  promise,  as  well  as  what  has  been  found 
valuable  in  experience  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  has  been 
gladly  seized  upon  by  the  Board  of  Visitors,  that  the  school  in 
their  charge  may  keep  in  the  foremost  line  of  progress. 

The  difficulties  are  many,  and  in  the  case  of  the  education  of 
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the  blind,  not  the  least  is  the  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
words  are  memorized  and  ideas  at  second-hand  are  retailed 
with  an  air  of  solid  knowledge  that  would  deceive  the  very 
elect.  One  of  the  blind  pupils,  in  one  of  our  schools,  who  had 
been  longest  under  instruction,  one  day  examined  the  face  of  a 
horse,  and  was  surprised  to  find  its  ''face"  different  from  the 
human  face.  Another  said  the  heart  beat  by  swinging  from 
side  to  side  in  the  breast  as  a  pendulum  beats  in  a  clock-case. 
The  innumerable  subtle  distinctions  of  the  language  that  are 
plain  to  the  seeing  person  are  as  traps  to  the  blind,  and  the 
most  watchful  teacher  can  not  hope  to  instill  correct  ideas  of 
every  thing  that  enters  into  the  blind  child's  thoughts. 

In  the  case  of  seeing  children,  experience  is  constantly  cor- 
recting erroneous  notions  and  false  teachings  ;  but  a  blind  per- 
son has,  from  his  necessarily  limited  opportunities,  much  fewer 
chances  for  these  multifarious  and  wholesome  corrections. 

If  these  deficiencies  exist  with  the  educated  blind,  to  what  an 
unknown  extent  must  they  exist  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated 
blind.  Here  an  untrained  imagination  supplies  the  missing 
links  of  fact,  and  the  fatal  gift  of  fluency  in  retailing  second- 
hand ideas  inspires  a  self-conceit,  which  is  as  colossal  as  it  is> 
ill-based. 

While  it  is  natural  to  think  that  Nature  makes  amends  for  a 
missing  sense  by  developing,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  other 
senses,  experience  shows  no  compensation  for  blindness.  Five 
noble  gates  stand  open  to  let  in  the  glories  of  the  universe  to 
the  human  soul.  If  one  of  these  be  closed,  the  others  are  not 
enlarged.  By  careful  training,  the  remaining  senses  may  be 
taught  to  do,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  the  work  of  the  lack- 
ing one ;  but  even  such  powers  must  be  slowly  and  laboriously 
developed  by  skilled  teachers. 

The  burden  of  blindness  has  pressed  thousands  of  thousands 
of  persons  down  to  wretchedness  and  beggary  who  have  not 
been  able  to  lighten  their  hard  condition.  It  is  only  with  the 
slow  progress  of  Christian  civilization,  under  the  command  of 
"bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  that  efforts  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  seeing  men  and  women  to  teach  the  blind  how 
their  affliction  may  be  alleviated,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
American  institutions  that  this  alleviation  should  be  sought  for. 
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and  found,  in  cultivating  Ihe  finer  qualities  of  the  human  soul. 
In  leading  up  from  vice,  in  developing  a  noble  self-reliance,  in 
the  careful  training  of  body  and  mind  and  soul,  the  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  have  pointed  out  the 
way  for  the  successful  education  of  the  blind,  and  lead  the 
vi^orld  upon  it. 

A  thorough  education  is  the  only  hope  for  a  blind  child.  To 
obtain  it  is  no  easy  thing.  From  his  very  condition,  his  nature 
tends  to  become  slow,  apathetic  and  visionary.  He  grows  up 
at  home  either  utterly  neglected,  or,  as  is  more  often  the  case, 
the  victim  of  too  assiduous  care  and  indulgence,  that  tend  to 
make  him  helpless  and  selfish  and  exacting. 

The  work  of  education  ought  to  begin  much  sooner  with  a 
blind  child  than  with  a  normal  infant.    He  should  learn  obedi- 
ence, cleanliness  and  helpfulness  from  the  very  first.    He  should 
be  taught,  and  with  far  more  insistance  than  with  seeing  chil- 
dren, to  dress  himself,  to  take  care  of  his  clothes,  to  keep  them 
and  all  his  toys  and  belongings  in  their  proper  places,  and 
should  be  made  to  practice  all  the  minor  virtues  of  scrupulous 
personal  neatness  and  politeness.    And  he  should  be  especially 
protected  against  uncouth  and  careless  and  filthy  habits.  He 
should  be  taught  to  go  about  by  himself,  and  should  be  trained 
to  close  observation  of  such  local  marks  as  will  enable  him  to 
do  this;  and  he  should  be  taught  to  know  thoroughly  all  the 
surroundings  of  his  home,  their  direction  and  relative  position. 
He  should  be  early  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tools,  and  be 
taught  how  to  sharpen  them  and  keep  them  in  order.  '  A  blind 
girl  should  learn  to  use  scissors,  needles  and  pins,  and  should 
expect,  in  due  time,  to  do  most  of  the  sewing  for  the  family 

In  every  possible  way  should  blind  children  be  made  helpful 
at  home.  The  time  and  patience  required  to  do  this  will  in 
most  cases,  be  very  great ;  and  if  the  value  of  the  labor  were 
the  only  thing  to  be  thought  of,  the  trouble  would  not  iustifv 
the  work.  But  the  good  effect  on  the  child's  character  will 
more  than  repay  all  the  labor  and  mins  bestowed 

There  are  scores  of  things  to  be  daily  done  on  every  farm 
and  in  every  household,  that  blind  children  should  be  taught 
to  do.    Such  practical  training,  in  early  life,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  but  it  is  very  rarely  undertaken. 
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Most  of  the  blind  children  that  come  to  us  have  been  waited 
on  with  such  mistaken  fondness  as  to  be  awkward,  helpless, 
selHsh,  willful  specimens  of  badly  spoiled  darlings,  and  not 
uncommonly,  even  at  tender  years,  given  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Hence,  our  desire  to  get  them  in  school  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible,  at  seven,  or  even  six  years  of  age,  and  bring  them  at 
once  under  the  specific  training  of  the  kindergarten. 

Here  the  flaccid  muscles  that  have  no  power  of  grip,  or 
scarcely  of  direction,  become  gradually  strengthened ;  the 
child  learns  its  relation  to  other  children,  and  to  the  world 
around  him.  He  learns  to  use  his  own  powers  ;  and  the  sense 
of  touch,  that  must  supply  for  him  the  place  of  his  lost  sight, 
is  here  persistently  and  systematically  cultivated.  Here  he 
learns  distance,  direction,  proportion  and  form,  and  patience 
and  perseverance  and  obedience. 

Briefly,  he  learns  to  help  himself,  but,  above  all,  to  help 
others,  and  to  become  a  part  of  one  harmonious  whole,  instead 
of  being  forever  an  ill-sounding  discord. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  his  education,  the 
necessity  of  training  his  tactile  sense  is  ever  kept  in  view. 
Things,  and  the  models  of  things,  are  made  the  objects  of  his 
study  ;  and  by  modelling  in  clay,  and  sand,  and  soap,  by  the 
use  of  his  point  slate  in  dotting  down  the  outlines  of  States 
and  countries,  correct  in  scale  and  direction,  and  in  locating 
rivers,  mountains  and  towns;  and  by  the  use  of  the  saw,  ham- 
mer and  nails,  with  wood  thin  enough  for  him  to  handle  ;  and, 
with  the  girls,  by  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  the  sewing  and  the 
knitting  machine,  and  by  practice  in  patching  and  darning 
and  mending  and  making  garments.  By  practice  in  reading 
and  writing,  and  in  music,  in  caning,  broom-making,  simple 
upholstery  and  piano  tuning,  the  hands  of  our  blind  children 
learn  a  facility  that,  properly  directed  by  principles  of  industry, 
-energy  and  integrity,  reinforced  by  courteous  manners  and  hab- 
its of  personal  neatness,  will  go  far  to  secure  a  respectable, 
and  even  honored,  place  in  the  society  of  which  they  must  form 
^  part. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  have  such  results  ever  been 
obtained  ^from  any  of  our  schools  for  the  blind.  And  the 
-answer  would  be,  that  not  one  has  failed  to  send  out  scores  of 
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pupils  who  have  found  an  honorable  place  among  their  fellow- 
men  by  means  of  what  they  learned  in  school. 

But  no  favors  are  shown  the  blind  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. No  exception  is  made  in  their  case  against  the  weight  of 
idleness,  stupidity,  vice  and  ignorance.  The  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall ;  and  one,  already  handicapped  by  blindness,  need 
not  hope  to  win,  if  loaded  down  with  the  superfluous  bad  hab- 
its, or  if  he  is  less  thoroughly  equipped  at  all  points  than  his 
seeing  competitors. 

Now,  though  there  is  need  to  give  the  blind  child  any  chance 
of  success,  a  greater  diligence  and  application  and  persever- 
ance on  its  part,  and  a  wiser  and  flrmer  treatment  by  the  pa- 
rents, it  is  the  fact  that  blindness  tends  to  make  the  child  torpid 
and  indifferent,  and  the  parent  indulgent  and  weak. 

According  to  the  late  census  there  are  (769)  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  blind  children  in  Kentucky  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Institution— one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  in  number.  Large  allowance  must  be  made  for 
errors  of  enrollment ;  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  parents  of  these  children  are  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  their  iState  school  for  the  blind.  But  there  is  a 
great  number  of  blind  children  whose  parents  are  willfully  con- 
demning them  to  the  double  darkness  of  a  bodily  and  mental 
blindness. 

Such  parents  are  responsible  if,  through  their  neglect,  their 
blind  children  grow  up  to  be  that  most  pitiful  of  all  objects, 
untrained,  uneducated,  blind  adults,  helpless  and  hopeless' 
throwing  the  entire  weight  of  their  cumbrous  and  useless  life 
upon  others.  Doubtless  this  weight  may  be  gladly  borne  by 
the  parents,  but  when  they  are  dead,  who  will  take  up  cheer- 
fully the  burden  ^ 

The  Board  of  Visitors  have,  by  various  circulars,  by  adver- 
tisements, by  traveling  agents,  and  by  their  annual  reports  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Geueral  Assembly,  tried  to  bring  a 
knowledge  ot  the  school  and  its  character  to  the  parents  of 
blind  children,  with  the  result  that  perhaps  one-fifth  of  such 
children  are  now  in  school. 

If  the  parents  of  those  not  here  could  know  that  their  little 
afflicted  ones_,«re  the  object  of  such  mournful  care  and  prayer 
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ful  solicitude,  can  here  be  happily  and  pleasantly  taught  to 
become  helpful,  intelligent  and  cultured  youth,  they  might  be 
willing  to  sacrifice,  even  with  many  tears,  their  own  feelings, 
and  permit  their  blind  children  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  pleas- 
antness and  the  paths  of  peace. 

The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  where  the  children  come  to 
find  a  home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  not  a  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  diseased  eyes.  It  is  simply  a  free  boarding 
school  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  character,  especially 
designed  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  healthy  and  intelli- 
gent blind  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Its  buildings 
are  spacious,  and  its  grounds  are  ample  for  its  purposes.  It  is 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  essential  for  the  comfort 
and  education  of  blind  children.  Its  books  in  raised  letters,  to  be 
read  by  touch,  comprise  all  that  a  generous  government  has 
been  annually  providing  for  many  years  for  such  schools.  Its 
raised  maps,  its  models,  its  musical  instruments,  comprising  a 
pipe  organ,  thirteen  pianos,  a  melodeon,  and  all  the  instru- 
ments for  an  orchestra  and  a  brass  band,  are  the  mechanical 
aids  by  which,  under  skillful,  experienced  and  devoted  teach- 
•ers,  the  blind  pupils  obtain  the  foundations  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, mechanical,  literary  and  artistic,  that  lifts  them  up  from 
a  mere  vegetable  existence  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  beauty. 
The  situation  is  healthful,  and  every  year  sees  some  improve- 
ment in  house  or  grounds  that  will  increase  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  children. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  securing  abundant 
supplies  of  hot  and  cold  water  over  the  building,  and  for  the 
proper  drainage  and  ventilation  of  the  entire  house. 

One  of  the  most  skilled  and  experienced  physicians  in  the 
city  visits  any  pupil  that  may  be  ill ;  but  owing  to  the  constant 
care  exercised  over  the  children,  there  is  rarely  occasion  for  his 
services. 

The  school  session  continues  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  June.  During  the  summer  vacation  all  the 
children  return  to  their  homes. 

Children  whose  parents  are  destitute  will  be  clothed,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  their  homes  will  be  furnished,  upon 
a  certificate  from  the  county  judge.  ««w 
2  ^ 
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The  education  of  blind  children  has  ceased  to  be  a  thing  of 
<loubtful  experiment  in  our  land.  Sixty  years  of  successful 
management  have  proved  their  efficiency  and  crowned  their 
work  as  one  of  the  noblest  outcomes  of  Christian  civilization. 

Bat  their  success  is  based  upon  no  miracle  or  special  gift. 
The  same  principles  that  underlie  the  education  of  the  seeing 
apply  to  the  education  of  all  of  the  defective  classes.  The- 
cliild  who  is  prompt,  industrious  and  persevering  will,  natu- 
rally, show  a  better  record  than  the  one  who  is  late  in  returning 
to  school,  who  is  idle,  sluggish  and  inattentive. 

Against  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  a  blind 
child's  education,  the  Christian  teacher  has  brought  a  spirit  of 
unwearied  patience,  of  unfailing  energy,  of  dauntless  courage, 
and  sublime  devotion.  As  the  result  of  her  daily  conflicts  with 
the  evil  tendencies  fostered  by  weak  and  ignorant  parents,  we 
have  seen  in  our  school  the  dull,  awkward,  dirty,  apathetic, 
blind  child  become  a  youth  of  intelligence,  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, a  self-respecting  independent  person,  familiar  with  cur- 
rent events,  with  a  well-trained  mind,  and  practicing  all  the 
amenities  of  civilized  life. 

This  is  the  record,  not  only  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  but  of  every  similar  school  in  the 
land.  The  fact  should  be  an  encouragement  and  an  incentive 
to  all  the  friends  of  education  everywhere,  to  push  forward 
their  beneficent  work  in  every  direction,  against  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  till  an  intelligent  community  shall  illumine  every 
dark  spot  on  the  earth. 

With  proper  care,  there  is  no  doubt  that  blindness  in  children 
could  be  almost  entirely  prevented.  A  ery  few  children  are 
born  blind-the  largest  number  of  cases  of  blindness  that  come 
to  us  are  caused  by  the  opthalmia  of  the  newly-born  This  is  a 
disease  that  cleanliness  can  prevent,  and  proper  attention  can 
cure.  Other  diseases  of  the  eyes,  the  result  of  vice  and  ignor 
ance,  may  also  be  eradicated,  and  it  mav  confidently  be  ex 
pected  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  show,  not  only  a  lar-e 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  blind  children,  but  afso  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  proportionate  number  of  blind  children 
under  instruction.  -"-iacu 

In  respect  to  the  details  of  the  school  work  ot  the  past  year_ 
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it  is  to  be  recorded  that  there  were  ninety-six  pupils  under  in- 
struction in  the  white  department,  and  twenty-five  in  the  col- 
ored department,  making  a  total  of  (121)  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  pupils  in  the 
white  department  are  as  follows  : 

NAMKS.  KKSIDENCKS. 

(Jertriide  Allison  Ovveiisboro. 

Theoiore  Amendt  Ludlow. 

("harlei  Andie  Louisville. 

Charles  Bailey  Louisville. 

Lily  Ball  Henderson. 

Kdward  Boggs  Cottageville. 

Onier  Boggs  Cottageville. 

Nancy  Brooks  Kocky  Hill. 

Anna  Bryant  Woodbine. 

.Jefferson  Burch,  .Ir  Mt.  Washington. 

Klla  Burge  Beech  Grove. 

IMattie  Carr  Swallowfleld. 

Lorenzo  Dow  Carver  Scott  county. 

Amy  Chenoweth  Livingston  county. 

Koland  Clark  Paducah. 

Fanny  Clore  Grant  county. 

Sam.  Cornet  Laurel  county. 

Sophia  Cromwell  Henderson. 

Hatty  Davis  Louisville. 

llalph  Davis  Louisville. 

Lucy  Deane  Frankfort. 

David  Dew  Wingo. 

Winston  Ewing  .   .  Smith  s  Grove. 

Thos.  England  Horse  Cave. 

Irene  Febinger    Louisville. 

Mary  Ferguson  Mt.  "N'ernon. 

Katy  Fit/.ncr  Louisville. 

Louis  Flynn  Irvine. 

William  Fry  Louisville. 

Anna  Garvey  Poplar  Grove. 

Hatty  Gish  Mt.  Sterling. 

.lohn  Galiihue  Ashland. 

Maria  Harris  Pulaski  county. 

Carry  Hartmet/.  Louisville. 

.Julia  Hewitt.  .  '.  Louisville. 

Chs.  Higdon  Grayson  county. 

James  Hopkins  Wingo. 

Perley  Huffman  Louisville. 

.J es.se  lies  Campbell  county. 
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NAMKS.  ~  RESIDENCES. 

Netty  Johnson  Covington. 

Kat}-  Kerins  Louisville. 

Miigyie  Kistner  Louisville. 

James  Kulin  Louisville. 

Alonzo  Laoy  Newport. 

AlKert  Lansford  Jackson. 

Clifford  Martin  Covington. 

Rebecca  Marti  n  Smith's  Grove. 

Michael  McCarthy  Louisville. 

Lena  McClure  Mt.  A'ernon. 

James  Metcalfe  Louisville. 

Louis  Met/.  ^  Dover. 

Joseph    Met/.meier  Louisville. 

Emma   Milligan  Tolu. 

Mury   Milligan  Tolu. 

Bessie  Mitchell  Covington. 

Ephraim  Moore  Pendleton  countv. 

Flora  Moore  Williamsburg. 

Florry  Moore  Williamsburg. 

Dora  Morgan  Webster  countv. 

Edward  Neale  Newport. 

Wm.  Nelson   xr  ,  •  .,, 

 Hopkinsvillc. 

Samuel  Nolan   o„ 

 ocott  county. 

Rosa  Pettit   t     •    -n  ' 

 Louisville. 

Hatty  Phillips   tt  i 

'   Henderson  countv. 

Eusjene  Pile   r^^■  . 

 Cunton. 

Edward  K.  Poole   -„  , 

^,     ,  „    ,   Rochester. 

barah  Puckett   c.  ^ 

,  ,    r,      11  Sugar  Grove. 

John  Purcell   _ 

.  ,.     „      ,  ,   Grayson  county. 

Alice  Ransdale   ^ 

■,,   Louisville. 

Ida  Raymer  

V      T>  J  Edmonson  countv. 

Elizabeth  Redman  

T     ■     n  1   Faristen. 

Louise  Redman  

«T         „  J   Faristen. 

iSancy  Redman  

^      '  ij  1   Faristen. 

..■Misan  Redman  

William  Redman   Faristen. 
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NAMES.  RESIDENCES. 

Carl  Thompson  Melbur. 

Ethel  Treseuriter  Hardin  county. 

Allen  Toby  Vaughn.  .  .  •  •  •  Rush. 

William  Vosmer  Covington. 

Ida  Weaver  Cottageville. 

Roy  Webb  Mayfleld. 

Katie  Welch  Louisville. 

William  Whelan  Louisville. 

Marion  Wheeler  Scott  county. 

Mary  Wicksted  Louisville. 

Walter  H.  Wintersmith  Louisville. 


The  names  and  residences  of  the  pupils  in  the  colored  de- 
partment are  as  follows : 

.lohn  Banks  Louisville. 

Jessie  Carter  Owensboro. 

Bertha  Cheatham  Frankfort. 

Aaron  Cowherd  Campbellsville. 

Arthur  Davis  Louisville. 

Edward  Dickenson  Trenton. 

Robert  Gains  Flemingsburg. 

Simon  Garner  Lexington. 

Jesse  Gillespie  Central  City. 

Theodore  Golden  Lexington. 

Melissa  Jones  Kuttawa. 

Amanda  Lee  Frankfort. 

Robert  Palmer  Louisville. 

Abe  Redd  Henderson. 

Mattie  Riddle  North  Middletown. 

Jacob  Robinson  Dixon. 

Bessie  Russell  Winchester. 

Louis  Russell  Louisville. 

Lency  Scott  Louisville. 

Ida  Taylor  Louisville. 

Lucinda  Tin.sley    Owensboro. 

Channa  White  Greensburg. 

John  White  Owensboro. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Institution  have  been 
as  follows :  receipts. 

Bala.>co  on  account  of  Main  Institution,  November  1.  1890.   $3,163 

Per  capita  albwance  for  quarter  ending  December  31,  18-..0   lo'ooo 

Annual  allowance  for  White  Department  

Per  capita  allowance  for  quarter  ending  March  31 ,  1 8l»l   - .  ^_ 

T         r      „  Qn   1  ftOI                        ....  Z.OOO  Ul' 

Per  capita  allowance  for  quarter  ending  June  W,    71  4-) 

Miscellaneous  receipts   .jon 

Transfer  from  Colored  Department  for  pro  rata  of  common  expenses.  .  1  ,-UU  U. 

Balance  on  account  of  Colored  Department  November  1,  1890   770  w 

Per  capita  for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1^<91   ■  " 

„                                                                       ....  750  00 

(^larters  allowance  

Per  capita  for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1891.  

,     .   .     „    T50  00 

Quarter  s  allowance  

Per  capita  for  quarter  ending  Juno  30,  1891    8O0  0(» 

(Quarter  s  allowance   '  ^'^ 

q^,tal   $31,996  50 


KXPENSES 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  Main  Institution  . 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  Colored  Department 

Total  

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1891  

During  the  summer  vacation  the  Board  of  A'isitors  ordered 
extensive  repairs  to  be  made.  The  roofs  of  all  the  buildings 
have  been  painted  with  Dixon's  Graphite  Paint ;  and  the  main 
building  has  received  three  coats  of  paint  on  the  outside  ;  and 
the  walls  of  many  of  the  inside  rooms  have  been  painted.  The 
floors  of  the  third  story  have  been  relaid  with  yellow  pine,  put 
down  upon  the  top  of  the  old  floors,  and  varnished  with  the 
David  B.  Crockett  Wood  Preservative  No.  1.  This  completes 
the  reflooring  of  the  Institution,  with  the  exception  of  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  some  rooms  on  the  flrst  floor.  It  is  intended  to 
relay  those  floors  during  the  coming  year.  The  floors  upon 
which  we  have  put  the  varnish,  named  above,  have  answered 
our  highest  expectations.  We  have  been  able  to  dispense  with 
carpets,  and  we  And  the  labor  of  cleansing  the  floors  much  les- 
sened. An  eminent  sanitarian,  upon  a  visit  to  the  Institution 
during  the  first  of  the  session,  was  pleased  to  say  that  our 
"floors  were  models  of  hygienic  sanitation." 


$23,930  1') 
4,6o9  S'.» 

5^28,595  04 
3,400  ol 
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The  following  named  persons  have  been  regularly  employed: 

A  Superintendent,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  with  a  salary  of  $125  a 
month, 

A  matron,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Huntoon,  with  a  salary  of  $41.66|  a 
month. 

A  teacher,  Miss  Josephine  Sloan,  with  a  salary  of  $40  a 
month. 

A  teacher,  Miss  Louise  Sloan,  with  a  salary  of  $40  a  month. 
A  teacher,  Miss  Julia  Purnell,  with  a  salary  of  $30  a  month. 
A  teacher  of  sewing,  Mrs.  Agnes  Tumbrink,  with  a  salary  of 
$'S0  a  month. 

A  teacher  of  handicraft,  Louis  Metz,  with  a  salary  of  $20  a 
month. 

A  teacher  of  music,  Charles  Frederick,  with  a  salary  of  $100 
a  month. 

A  teacher  of  piano  tuning,  Frank  Washington,  with  a  salary 
of  $50  a  month. 

A  kindergarten  teacher.  Miss  Eleanor  Beebe,  with  a  salary  of 
$40  a  month. 

Visitors'  attendant,  Nancy  Brooks,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a 
month. 

A  gardener  and  engineer,  Thomas  Lucas,  with  a  salary  of  $60 
a  month. 

A  fireman  and  assistant  gardener,  Michael  Leash,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $40  a  month. 

A  man  for  in-door  work,  John  Owens,  with  a  salary  of  $35  a 
month. 

A  cook,  Hannah  Murphy,  with  a  salary  of  $20  a  month. 
An  assistant  cook,  Mrs.  Bridget  McMahan,  with  a  salary  of 
$15  a  month. 

A  laundress,  Bridget  Curry,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a  month. 
A  laundress,  Mary  Curry,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a  month. 
A  chambermaid,  Mary  Hart,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a  month. 
A  chambermaid,  Annie  Kelley,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a  month. 
A  chambermaid,  Mary  Joyce,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a  month. 
A  dining-room  girl,  Kate  Moran,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a 
month. 

A  dining-room  girl,  Minnie  O'Hern,  with  a  salary  of  $15  a 
month. 
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In  the  Colored  Department : 

A  matron,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  with  a  salary  of  $20  a 
month. 

A  teacher,  Miss  Fanny  Wood,  with  a  salary  of  *20.88  a 
month. 

A  teacher,  Miss  Octavia  Wood,  with  a  salary  of  $20.83  a 
month. 

A  house-girl,  Annie  Parker,  with  wages  of  $12  a  month. 
A  laundress,  Carry  Thrift,  with  wages  of  $6  a  month. 
An  assistant  pupil,  John  White,  with  wages  of  $7.50  a  month. 
An  assistant  pupil,  Abe  Redd,  with  wages  of  $2.50  a  month. 

The  publishers  of  the  daily  Louisville  ''Courier-Journal,'' 
the  "Musical  Record,"  the  "Christian  Standard,"  the  "Ken- 
tucky Deaf  Mute,"  "The  Index,"  and  the  ''Goodson  Gazette," 
have  furnished  copies  of  their  periodicals  regularly  and  gratui 
tously  to  the  school,  and  the  pupils  have  listened  to  their  con- 
tents with  pleasure  and  profit. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  B.  HuNTOON,  8icperintendei.it, 


FOR   THE    EDUCATION  OF   THE  BLIND. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


In  respect  to  the  forms  to  go  through  to  secure  the  admission 
of  a  child  to  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind,  it  is  only 
required  that  the  child  be  of  so  defective  vision  as  to  be  unable^ 
to  get  an  education  in  the  ordinary  schools  ;  that  it  be  of  good 
health  and  sound  mind,  and  within  the  ages  of  six  and  eigh- 
teen ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Institution  is  neither 
a  hospital  nor  an  asylum.  If  the  child  is  destitute,  the  fact 
should  be  so  certified  by  the  County  Judge,  and,  in  that  case, 
clothing  will  be  provided. 

The  school  sessions  begins  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember, and  closes  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June.  Pupils 
will  be  admitted  at  any  time,  but  they  are  much  benefited  by 
beginning  promptly  at  the  first  of  the  session. 

If  fuller  information  is  desired,  it  may  be  had  from  the  Su- 
perintendent, or  from  any  of  the  Trustees,  who  will  cheerfully 
correspond  with  any  person  wishing  to  place  a  blind  child  im 
the  Institution. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


To  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Committee  would  respectfully  report  that 
during  the  past  year  they  have  supervised,  as  usual,  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  the  Institution  in  all  its  departments,  and 
have  regularly  transmitted  a  monthly  statement  of  their  ac- 
counts to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  summary  of 
these  statements  is  herewith  appended. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Cochran,  Chairman^ 
John  A.  Carter, 
Ben.i  \min  Bayless. 
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